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THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 


The Island of St. Helena lies in the Atlantic ocean 
detached from any group, 600 miles from Ascension isl- 
and, the nearest land, and situated in longitude 5 de- 
grees 49m. west from Greenwich, and lat. 15 deg. 5 
min, south. ‘The island is 10 1-2 miles long by 6 3-4 
broad. It presents to the sea throughout its whole cir- 
‘ cuit, nothing but an immense wall of perpendicular 
rock from 600 to 1200 feet high, like a castle in the 
midst of the ocean. Its aspect is still more bleak 
and dreary than that of Ascension ; the whole exterior 
being forbidding, and were it not so well known, nobody 
would sup it contained inhabitants ; for rough and 
barren rocks, perpendicular precipices, shores literally 
iron bound, added to rocky and grassless hills, seems as 
i ae formation, man had been intentionally ex- 
cluded. 

St. Helena was discovered by Don Juan de Caleca 
or de Nova, a Portuguese navigator, on St. Helen’s day, 
1502. The English first took possession in 1600; and 
it has ever since remained under their authority. 
James’ Town, the only one in the island, and called af- 
ter James II., does not become visible tillyou arrive near 
the anchorage which lies directly opposite. It is situa- 
ted in a valley, a deep narrow ravine, flanked by steep 
stony ridges, towering above it to a considerable height. 
That to the left when viewed from the sea, is termed 
Rupert’s hill ; so-called from the famous prince of that 
name having a carriage road cut along its brow. The 
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first view of the town is not unpleasing, it is formed 
by one principal street of some length extending direct- 
Jy up the valley. The houses are small and white- 
washed, they consist principally of shops and lodging 
houses ; it also contains a church, a residence for the 
governor, a'theatre built in 1807, a tavern, barracks, and 
(what would be better in any other situation) a buryin 

ground. Several batteries and posts surrounds it on all 
sides. St. Helena attracts attention as having been the 
inp of Napoleon Bonaparte from the year 1815, till 

is death, May 5th, 1821 





PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


The miracles of the first dispensation of Christianity 
were called for by the stupidity of mankind. The sys- 
tematic course of nature lulls the mind to sleep, and the 
being who is hourly conversant with wonders quite as 


astonishing as any miracle could be, accustomed to the - 


frequency and regularity of their recurrence, learns to 
regard them as the necessary order of events—and, 
therefore. not surprising. On this rock Infidelity has 
made desolating shipwrecks. The infidel has disbe- 
lieved the bible account of miracles, simply because the 
laws of nature were ted by occurrences , 
when, in fact, to the eye of the reflecting philosopher, 
the uniform course of nature, according, day after day 
as well as century after century, with known principles 
of being end motion, is a standing miracle, transcendant- 

more incomprehensible than any occasional and start- 


deviation. But all mankind were not rs 
became insensible to the hourl myer of mtr 
and of their own being—and their in heaven, for 
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time ; yet no single miracle on record has been'so obsti- 
nately ascribed to natural causes as this. The truth of 
the passage of a fugitive nation safely over this sea, and 
the destruction of their followers stands ona basis broa- 
der than that of the Pyramids. 

The site of this event has been pointed out from the 
day of its occurrence to the present—and, in Napoleon’s 
expedition to the Nile in the early period of his military 
career, as Lockhart relates, it was near being the scene 
of another catastrophe that might have had an impor- 
tant influence on the destinies of the world. Towards 
evening Napoleon and his suit rode into the shallow 
waters of the Red Sea at the reputed spot of Pharoah’s 
overthrow, desirous of ascertaining to what extent they 
were fordable to their horses. Darkness was gathering, 
when suddenly the tides, there extremely rapid; were 
upon them, andthe horses found themselves 
their depth. The point of compass was lost, the shore 
was not visible, and a council’ of war was instantly 
called to decide on measures for escape: Napoledn, by 
one of those decisions of mind so frequently’useful to 
him in the future emergencies of his eventfal life, or- 
dered a circle to be formed and each horseman to ride 
from it as a radius from a centre, stopping when the 
depth of water prevented further progress. The next 
movement was for al! to follow the horseman that rode 
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drown, as if it entered by the nose or mouth, a wasteful 
exertion is made to prevent it ; the truth being however ; 
that it can only fill the outer ear, and is therefore of no 
consequence. Every diver and swimmer has his ears 
filled with water and with impunity. 

3d. Persons unaccustomed to the water generally at- 
tempt in their struggle to keep their hands above the 
surface ; but this act is most hurtful, because any pan 
of the body kept out of the water, in addition to the 
face which must be so, requires an effort to support it 
which the individual is supposed at the time incompe- 
tent to afford, 

4th. Not having reflected that when a log of wood or 
a human bedy is floating upright, with only a small por- 
tion above the surface, in rough water at sea, every 
wave, in passing, must cover the head for a little time, 
but will again leave it projecting in the interval. The 
practical swimmer chooses this interval for breathing. 

Sth. Not knowing the importance of keepin the ches 
as full of air as possible; the doing which has nearly 
the same effect as tying a bladder of air to the neck, and 
without any other effort will cause nearly the whole 
head to remain above water. If the chest be once 
emptied, and if from the face being under water the per- 
son cannot inhale again, the body is then specifically 
heavier than water, and will sink. 

So little is required to keep a man’s whole head 
above water, that many individuals altogether unac- 
quainted with the art of swimming, have been saved after 
shipwreck by catching hold of a few floating chips or 

ieces of wood. An oar will suffice for a support for 
Palf a dozen people, if no one of the number attempts 
to keep more than his head out of the water ; but from 
each wishing to have a good share of the security, it is 
often rendered less useful than it might be—A common 
life preserver consists of strings of cork put round the 
chest or neck; or of an airtight bag round the upper 
part of the body, and which can be filled by the person 
blowing into it through a valved pipe. 
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MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. 


SY MRS. HEMANS 


Barre music! etir the brooding alr 
With an ethereal breath! 

Bring sounds my etruggiing soul to bear 
Up from the couch of death! 


A votes, & Gute, « dreamy ley, 
Buch as the eruuthern breere 
Might weft, at goiden fall of day, 

Over the biue transparent seas! 


©, no, not euch’! thet lingering epell 
Would bind me back to life, 

When my wean'd heart hath sald farewell, 
And passed the gates of strife 


Lat not « sigh of human love 
Blend with the song its tone! 

Let no disturbing echo move 
One that must die alone, 


But pour a solemn breathing strain, 
Fill'd with the soul of prayer ; 
Let a life's conflict, fear, and pain, 
And trembling hope, be there! 


Deeper, yet deeper, in my thought 
Lies more prevailing sound ; 

A harmony intensely fraught 
With pleading more profound ; 


A passion unto music given,— 
A sweet, yet piercing cry ; 

A breaking heart’s appeal to heaven,— 
A bright faith’s victory. 


Deeper! O, may no richer power 
Be in those notes enshrined ? 

Can all which crowds on earth’s last hour, 
No fuller language find ? 


Away! and hush the feeble song, 
And let the chord be still’d! 
Far in another land ere long, 
My dream shall be fulfill’d. 


In vain my soul its life would pour 
On the faint music here, 

The voices of the spirit-shore 

Even now are in my ear. 
















































. Poetry. 








ART. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


When from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An angel left her place in heaven, 
And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path. 
"T was Art! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
* The curse a blessing shall be found.’ 


She led him through the trackless wild, 

Where noontide sunbeams never blazed :— 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 

And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Earth’s thousand tribes of living things, 

t Art’s command to him are given, 

The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heaven. 


He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 
To guard the shores its beauty graced ; 
He smites the rock—upheaved in pride, 
See towers of strength, and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal; 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 
He bids the mortal poison heal, 
And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


He plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring Beauty’s lap to fill : 

He breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 

With thoughts that swell his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 

And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerccs with an unborn age. 


In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chamber of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame, 
That quivers round the Throne on high. 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race 


If every ones internal care, 
Were written on his brow , 
How many would our pity share, 

Who raises our envy now. 
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THE ISLAND OF ST. HELENA. 


The Island of St. Helena lies in the Atlantic ocean 
detached from any group, 600 miles from Ascension isl- 
and, the nearest land, and situated in longitude 5 de- 
grees 49m. west from Greenwich, and lat. 15 deg. 5 
min, south. ‘The island is 10 1-2 miles long by 6 3-4 
broad. It presents to the sea throughout its whole cir- 


- cuit, nothing but an immense wall of perpendicular 


rock from 600 to 1200 feet high, like a castle in the 
midst of the ocean. Its aspect is still more bleak 
and dreary than that of Ascension ; the whole exterior 
being forbidding, and were it not so well known, nobody 
would suppose it contained inhabitants ; for rough and 
barren rocks, perpendicular precipices, shores literally 
iron bound, added to rocky and grassless hills, seems as 
‘ by its formation, man had been intentionally ex- 
cluded. 

St. Helena was discovered by Don Juan de Caleca 
or de Nova, a Portuguese navigator, on St. Helen’s day, 
1502. The English first took possession in 1600; and 
it has ever since remained under their authority. 
James’ Town, the only one in the island, and called af- 
ter James II., does not become visible tillyou arrive near 
the anchorage which lies directly opposite. It is situa- 
ted in a valley, a deep narrow ravine, flanked by steep 
stony ridges, towering above it to a considerable height 
That to the left when viewed from the sea, is termed 
Rupert’s hill ; so called from the famous prince of that 
name having a carriage road cut along its brow. The 
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first view of the town is not unpleasing, it is formed 
by one principal street of some length extending direct- 
Jy up the valley. The houses are small and white- 
washed, they consist principally of shops and lodging 
houses ; it also contains a church, a residence for the 
governor, a theatre built in 1807, a tavern, barracks, and 
(what would be better in any other situation) a burying 
ground. Several batteries and posts surrounds it on all 
sides. St. Helena attracts attention as having been the 
apa of Napoleon Bonaparte from the year 1815, til) 
is death, May 5th, 1821 








PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


The miracles of the first dispensation of Christianity 
were called for by the stupidity of mankind. The sys- 
tematic course of nature lulls the mind to sleep, and the 
being who is hourly conversant with wonders quite as 
astonishing as any miracle could be, accustomed to the 
frequency and regularity of their recurrence, learns to 
regard them as the necessary order of events—and, 
therefore. not surprising. On this rock Infidelity has 
made desolating shipwrecks. The infidel has disbe- 
lieved the bible account of miracles, simply because the 
laws of nature were abrogated by such occurrences, 
when, in fact, to the eye of the reflecting philosopher, 
the uniform course of nature, according, day after day 
as well as century after century, with known principles 
of being and motion, is a standing miracle, transcendant- 
ly more incomprehensible than any occasional and start- 
ling deviation. But all mankind were not philosophers 
and became insensible to the hourly mysteries of nature 
and of their own being—and their Father in heaven, for 
great moral purposes, ordered, from time to time, certain 
innovations to rouse them to a perception of a present 


deity. 

The miraculous cieaving of the Red Sea, its walls of 
waters on either hand of the dry passage like ramparts, 
and their ruinous junction, after the chosen people had 
passed through, afford a picture of sublimity unequalled 
_on the canvass that heaves with the grandest scenes of 
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time ; yet no single miracle on record has been so obsti- 
nately ascribed to natural causes as this. The truth of 
the passage of a fugitive nation safely over this sea, and 
the destruction of their followers stands ona basis broa- 
der than that of the Pyramids. 

The site of this event has been pointed out from the 
day of its occurrence to the present—and, in Napoleon’s 
expedition to the Nile in the early period of his military 
career, as Lockhart relates, it was near being the scene 
of another catastrophe that might have had an impor- 
tant influence on the destinies of the world. Towards 
evening Napoleon and his suit rode into the shallow 
waters of the Red Sea at the reputed spot of Pharoah’s 
overthrow, desirous of ascertaining to what extent they 
were fordable to their horses. Darkness was gathering, 
when suddenly the tides, there extremely rapid, were 
upon them, and the horses found themselves beyond 
their depth. The point of compass was lost, the shore 
was not visible, and a council of war was insiantly 
called to decide on measures for escape. Napoleon, by 
one of those decisions of mind so frequently useful to 
him in the future emergencies of his eventful life, or- 
dered a circle to be formed and each horseman to ride 
from it as a radius from a centre, stopping when the 
depth of water prevented further progress. The next 
movement was for all to follow the horseman that rode 
on the farthest, showing the longest path of shoal water 
—and this was Napoleon’s path from the grave of one of 
the Pharoahs. 

The story of this catastrophe of Pharoah is not desti- 
tute of deep moral instruction. The unyielding charac- 
ter of man, when roused up to take decisive positions, is 
well illustrated in the entire history of the Egyptian 
plagues. The nature of the greater part of these cala- 
mities was such as would scarcely permit them to be 
referred to natural causes. They had all been threa- 
tened as warnings.to the proud king to favor the op- 
pressed people of the Lord; these warnings were un- 
heeded, and the judgments came. Every time the im- 
pious monarch arrayed himself against his maker, he 
nad failed. He had seen the prophet raise in his hand 
the rod which had been turned into a serpent, and smite 
the waters—the waters turned into blood ; he had seen 
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mation ; he had seen the air burdened with flies; he 
had seen the cattle of his plains afflicted; he had seen 
his people affected with a disease in common with every 
living r rid he had seen the atmosphere gather black- 
ness and when the appalling thunder broke in the 
gloom, hail mingled with fierce flames smote upon the 
vales of Egypt ; he had seen locusts in countless mill- 
ions swarm on his coasts, and leave no green thing be- 
hind them ; he had seen and felt the Stygian darkness 
that lay like a dreadful incubus over all his land—a 
blackness alike impervious to the sun’s bright ray, or 
the glare of earthly fires ; he had heard the melancholy 
midnight cry arise from one extremity of his realm to 
the other as the angel of death struck the pitiless blow 
on every first born—and yet, even then, he barely con- 
sents to let this people go. 

Ten times warned and punished, who would have 
thought that the plains of sn would have gleamed 
far and wide with martial array, and that vengeance 
should have put on its cruel trappings to sweep from the 
earth a long afflicted, enslaved people! The circum- 
stances of the chosen people, the gathering wrath of 
their pursuers—the Red Sea, with its multitudinons 
waves before,and the rough waves of plumes, of spears 
and chariots and archers behind, and the passage through 
the parted billows, are well described in an unfinished 
poem of the late, elegant and pious Bishop Heber of 
India. The following is a brief extract : 


Friend of the poor! the poor and friendless save.— 
Giver and Lord of Freedom! help the slave. 
North, South, and West, the sandy whirlwinds fly, 
The — pale of Egypt’s chivalry, 

On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train, 
Their doudy guide moves on---and must we swim the main; 
Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bath’d a fetlock in the nauseous flood. . 
He comes—their leader comes---the man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 

And onward treads; the circling waves retreat 

In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy fcet ; 

And the chafed surges, inly roaring show, 

‘The hard wet sand, and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that swell, 
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Down, down they pass, a steep and slip dell : 
Round them arise, in pristine chaos hud 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green ; 
And caves, the sea-calf’s low roof’d haunts are seen. 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread, 
The seething waters storm above their head ; 
While far behind retires the sinking day, 
And fades on Edon’s hills its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night, 
Still in the van along that dreadful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of God : 
Its meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 

the long mirror of the rosy wave. 


\ 








MISERABLE STATE OF THE FEMALE SEX IN PA- 
GAN AND MAHOMETAN NATIONS 


ABRIDGED FROM THE ABBE GREGORIE. 


Among uncivilized nations there are too’ few moral 
relations between the sexes to counteract the superior 
physical strength of the one; but when the other can 
compensate for its inferiority in this particular by the 
charms of virtue and religion,—by the qualities of the 
head and heart, its empire softens the manners, and 
man, in loving his wife, accustoms himself to respect his 
equal. The respect paid to the sex may he taken as a 
safe criterion of the progress of a people in civilization ; 
it will be found to depend-on the development of the 
moral faculties in women which can approach perfection 
under the genial influence of christianity alone. 

By some of the nations of antiquity, the sex were held 
in high estimation, but in most of them, and even 
among the Israelites, they were treated with very little 
respect. If we turn to the Prophet Malachi, we find 
that in his time, his countrymen merited this reproach. 
We learn the same thing from the childish stories of the 
Rabbi’s, concerning the embarrassment of the Almighty 
in creating the first woman; from‘ the daily thanksgiv- 
ing of the Jews. “Blessed be thou O creator of the 
heavens and the earth, because thou hast not made me 
a woman,”—and from that of the despised female who 
says with resignation—“ Blessed be thou for having 
formed me according to thy good pleasure.” 
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In many cases, punishments the most abhorrent to hu- 

manity are inflicted on guilty females, such as drown- 

ing, and causing them to be worried and devoured by 
ogs. 

) the ancient Slavonians, widows burned them- 
selves on the pile erected to consume the bodies of their 
husbands. This barbarous practice was abolished by 
christianity. In spite of all the efforts of the British, it 
still prevails in India, where idolatry kills greater num- 
bers than the sword. In six months, one hundred and 
fifteen widows were burned with the remains of their 
husbands within thirty miles round Calcutta. The 
number of women who annually perish in this manner 
exceeds ten thousand. 

In 1789 it was discovered that the inhabitants of 
ivanpore in India, were in the habit of puting to death 
all their female infants; and were in consequence 
obliged to seek wives among another people. Above 
three thousand female infants were in this way destroy- 
ed every year; and the same practice was known to be 
followed by other tribes. The antiquity of this custom, 
which is supposed by Rev. Dr. Bechatta to have exis- 
ted more than two thousand years, and the alleged in- 
feriority of the female sex, were the pretexts for perse- 
vering init. These atrocities are perpetrated among 
people who seem to have abjured all humanity towards 
rational creatures, and to have reserved the exclusive 
exercise of it in behalf of brutes. Before we quit India, 
we must observe, that if a woman happens to be the 
first object met by a person after leaving his house in a 
morning, she is an omen of ill luck. In China where 
civilization is said to have made such progress, Lord 
Macartney saw women harnessed, like oxen, to the 
plough. 

Among savage nations the condition of the sex is 
still more deplorable. All navigators and travellers 
agree in this. Foster remarks that in New Zealand, 
boys are taught from their infancy to despise their mo- 
thers. At Nukahiva, in time of famine, the men kill 
and eat their wives. 

As to the Mahometans, Lady Montague asserts that 
we entertain false ideas of the confinement of their wo- 
men, and even professes to envy them the felicity of 
vegetating ina harem. But talented and highly gifted 
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as she unquestionably was, we may very justly question 
her veracity. It is not to be believed that the situation 
of women is enviable in a country where the law au- 
thorizes, their being let out to live, and where the testi- 
mony of two women is not of equal weight with that of 
one man. The Musselman can hardly conceive if pos- 
sible that any one can feel respect for beings, when their 
opinion never raise them above contempt. 

The picture here presented, we trust, will be consi- 
dered useful for the purpose of showing the more clear- 
ly by contrast, the influence of christianity on the fe- 
male sex,—an influence which is permanent, because it 
results froin its doctrines. 














THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


As the occupations and pleasures of childhood pro- 
duce a powerful impression on the memory, it is proba- 
ble that almost every reader recollects the delight with 
which he repeated that puerile jingling legend, “ The 
House that Jack built.” Very few, however, are at all 
aware of the original form of its composition, or the par- 
ticular subject it was designed to illustrate. And fewer 
still would suspect that it is only an accommodated and 
altered translation of an ancient parabolical hymn, sung 
by the Jews at the feast cf the passover, and commemo- 
rative of the principal events in the history of that peo- 
ple. Yet such is actually the fact. The stighnal, in 
the Chaldee language, is now lying before me; and as 
it may not be uninteresting to the readers of your Ma- 
gazine, I will here furnish them with a literal transla- 
tion of it, and then add the interpretation, as given by 
P. N. Lebercht, Leipsic, 1731. The hymn itself is 
found in Sepher Haggadah, fol. 23. 


4. A kid, a kid my father bought, 
For two pieces of moncy : 
A kid, a kid. 


2. Then came the cat, and ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieccs of money: 


A kid, a kid. 
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That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 








4 Then came the staff, and beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 
Fortwo pieces of money : 

A kid, akid. 









5. Then came the fire, and burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the _ 
That ate the kid, 
That my Father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 








6. Then came the water, and quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money: 









A kid, a kid. 





7. Then came the ox, and drank the water, 
That quenched the fire, 
That burned the staff, 
That beat the dog, 
That bit the cat, 
That ate the kid, 
That my father bought, 
For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 











8. Then came the butcher, and slew the ox, 
That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money : 

A kid, a kid. 


9. Then came the angel of death, and killed the butcher, 
That slew the ox, 
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That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of money : 
A kid, a kid. 


10. Then came the Holy One, blessed be He! 

And killed the angel of death, 

That killed the butcher, 

That slew the ox, 

That drank the water, 

That quenched the fire, 

That burned the staff, 

That beat the dog, 

That bit the cat, 

That ate the kid, 

That my father bought, 

For two pieces of re : 
A kid, a kid. 


The following is the interpretation :-— 

1. The kid which was one of the pure animals, de- 
notes the Hebrews. 

The father, by whom it was purchased, is Jehovah, 
who represents himself as sustaining this relation to the 
Hebrew nation. 

The two pieces of money signify Moses and Aaron, 
through whose mediation the Hebrews were brought out 
of Egypt. 

2. The cat denotes the Assyrians, by whom the ten 
tribes were carried into captivity. 

3. The dog is symbolical of the Babylonians. 

4. The staff signifies the Persians. 

5. The fire indicates the Grecian empire, under Al- 
exander the Great. 

6. The water betokens the Roman, or the fourth of 
the great monarchies, to whose dominion the Jews were 
subjected. 

7. The ox is a symbol of the Saracens, who subdued 
Palestine, and brought it under the caliphate. 

8. The butcher that killed the ox denotes the Crusa- 
jers by whom the Holy Land was wrested out of the 
aands of the Saracens. 
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9. The angel of death signifies the Turkish power, 
by which the land of Palestine was taken from the 
Fronks, and to which it is still subject. 

10. The commencement of the tenth stanza is de- 
signed to show that God will take signal vengeance on 
the Turks, immediately after whose overthrow the Jews 
are to be restored to their own land, and live under the 
government of their long expected Messiah. E. H. 








CALCUTTA. 
With an Engraving.—See page. 339. 


The presidency of Calcutta, or Bengal, contains an 
area of two hundred thousand square miles, and a po- 
pulation of about forty millions. The gross produce of 
the land annually is estimated at forty-three millions, 
about a seventh part of which comes into the treasury 
of the British East India Company. The whole re- 
venue is about twelve millions sterling, and the charges 
of the government are estimated at seven millions. The 
externa] and internal trade of the Presidency averages 
about fourteen millions annually, a great part of which 
is carried on by private adventurers, since the opening 
of the ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, to a free 
trade. Above six hundred vessels depart from Calcutta 
annually, with a hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
merchandize: ani the same number on an average, sail 
up the river. 

The city of Calcutta, the Capital of British India, 
stands on the east bank of the river Hooghly, and about 
one hundred miles from the sea. The river is about @ 
mile broad, at the city. The approach is magnificent, 
each bank being adorned with elegant villas and gar- 
dens. The city extends about six miles, and its numer- 
ous spires of churches, temples and minarets, its strong 
fortress and its great variety of public buildings gives it 
a very imposing appearance. The suburb of Chouringee 
consists of a line of Grecian palaces.—This suburb, and 
indeed, the city of Calcutta, is seen to the most striking 
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advantage from the fort. You cross a large green plain 
having on the left, the Hooghly with its forest of masts 
and sails seen through the stems of a double row of 
trees: on the right hand is the district of Chouringee, 
lately a mere scattered suburb, but now almost as close- 
ly built and very little less extensive than Calcutta. In 
front is the esplanade, containing the govefnor’s house, 
the Town Hall, and many handsome private dwellings. 
No native dwellings are visible from this quarter, ex- 
cept one extensive bazaar which occupies the angle 
vhasd Caicutta and Chouringee joins.—The number of 
hotises is estimated at one hundred thousand, and of in- 
habitants at six hundred thousand. The part of the city 
inhabited by Europeans contains about ten thousand 
houses, Be 4 these are the only ones that are well built. 
The European society is. numerous, living luxuriantly 
and presenting a splendid appearance. Visits are gen- 
erally made in palanquins, but covered and‘ open car- 
riages, of English fashion, are much used. Places of 
amusement are not numerous. ‘There is one respecta- 
ble theatre and an assembly room; but neither is 
much frequented.—-All the western part of Calcutta is a 
vast town composed of narrow crooked streets, brick ba- 
zars, bamboo huts, and, here and there, the immense 
convent-like mansion of some of the more wealthy In- 
dian merehants and bankers.—Of the public buildings of 
Calcutta, the Town Hall had no other merit than that 
of size; but the Government House is a noble structure. 
It consists of two semicircular galleries, placed back to 
back, uniting in the centre in a large hall, and connect- 
ing four splendid suits of apartments. ‘The Cathedral 
is also a handsome building, the inside is elegant, paved 
with marble and furnished with very large and hand- 
some glass chandeliers. The school for European fe- 
male orphans is a spacious airy building well adapted to 
its — and admirably conducted. The free school 
is a noble institution; consisting of a school where two 
hundred and fifty boys and girls are lodged, boarded, and 
clothed. They are instructed in the ordinary Eng- 
lish branches ofeducation, andin the christian faith 
and duties, for which purpose the catechisms and other 
works furnished by the English Society for promoting 
christian knowledge, are employed. Some few of the 
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day scholars are Armenian christians, whose parents 
object to-these formule ; and some Hindoos are allow- 
ed to attend, who also stand on one side when the cate- 
chism is repeated, though they say the Lord’s prayer 
and read the Scriptures without scruple. The children 
of Roman Catholics, of whom there are also several, 
make no such difficulties, and even attend church with 
the rest of the scholars. They are in fact.so ignorant 
and neglected, that many of them have no idea of chris- 
tianity except what they learn here.—The Botanic Gar- 
den is a very beautiful and well managed institution, 
enriched with the noblest trees and most beautiful plants 
of India, besides a vast collection of exotics from every 
quarter of the globe. “It is” says Bishop Heber, “ not 
only a curious but a picturesque and most beautiful 
scene, and more perfectly resembles Milton’s idea of 
Paradise, than any thing which I eversaw. Among the 
exotics I noticed the Nutmeg, a -pretty tree something 
like a myrtle, with a beautiful peach like blossom, but 
too delicate for the winter even of Bengal, and therefore 
placed in the most sheltered situation and carefully mat- 
ted round. The Sago Palm isa tree of great singulari- 
a and beauty, and in a grove or avenue produces an ef- 

ect of striking solemnity, not unlike that of Gothic Ar- 
ditecuss—Phace were some splendid South American 
creepers ; some plantain, from the Malagan Archipela- 
go: the Pine of New Caledonia and the gigantic ‘Ada - 
sonia from the neighborhood of Gambia and Senegal.— 
To the north of the Botanic Garden, and —— from 
it by a plantation of teak trees, stands the New College, 
a fine building in the gothic style, and ina beautiful 
situation. This flourishing institution was founded by 
the “ Society for the Propagation of the Gospel,” under 
the management and at the suggestion of Bishop Mid- 
dleton.— There are a number of native Female Schools 
in a very flourishing condition. We extract a notice of 
them from Bishop Heber’s Journal. 

I attended, together with a large portion of the Eu- 
topean society of Calcutta, an examination of the native 
Female schools. **** It was very pretty to see the 
little swarthy children come forward to repeat their les- 
sons and show their work, blushing even through their 
dark complexions, with their muslin veils thrown care- 
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lessly round their slim half naked figures, their black 
hair plaited, their foreheads speckled with white or red 
paint, and their heads, necks, wrists and ankles loaded 
with all the little finery they could buy or borrow for the 
occasion. Their parents make no objection to their 
learning the Catechism, or being tempted to read the 
Bible, provided nothing is done which can make them 
lose caste. And many of the Brahmins themselves, 
either finding the current of popular opinion too strong- 
ly in favor of the measures pursued for them to struggle 
with, or really influenced by the beauty of the lessons 
taught in Scripture, and the advantage of giving useful 
knowledge, and something like a moral sense, to the 
lower ranks of their countrymen and countrywomen, 
appear to approve of the plan, and attend the examina- 
tion of the scholars. 
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* * * “We are aware that some may think 
that we are exalting intellectual above moral and reli- 
gious influence. They may tell us, that the teaching 
of moral and religious truth, not by philosophers and 
boasters of wisdom, but by the comparatively weak and 
foolish, is the great means of renovating the world. 
This truth we indeed regard as ‘ the power of God unto 
salvation.’ But let none imagine that its chosen tem- 
ple is an uncultivated mind, and that it selects, as its 
chief organs, the lips of the unlearned. Religious and 
moral truth is indeed appointed to carry forward man- 
kind ; but not as conceived and expounded by narrow 
minds, not as darkened by the ignorant, not as debased 
by the superstitious, not as subtilized by the visionary, 
not as thundered out by the intolerant fanatic, not as 
turned into a drivelling cant by the hypocrite. Like all 
other truths, it requires for its full reception and power- 
ful communication a free and vigorous intellect. Indeed, 
its grandeur and infinite connexions demand a more 
earnest and various use of our faculties than any other 
subject. Asa single illustration of thisremark, we may 
observe, that all moral and religious truth may be re- 
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duced to one great and central thought, Perfection. of 
Mind ; a thought which comprehends all that is glori- 
ous in the Divine nature, and which reveals to us the 
end and happiness of our own existence. This perfec- 
tion has yet only dawned on the most gifted human be- 
ings, and the great purpose of our present and future 
existence is to enlarge our conceptions of it without end, 
and to embody and make them manifest in character 
and life. And is this sublime thought to grow within 
us, to refine itself from error and impure mixture, to 
receive perpetual accessions of brightness from the 
study of God, man, and nature, and especially=to be 
communicated powerfully to others, without the vigor- 
ous exertion of our intellectual nature? Religion has 
been wronged by nothing more than by being separated 
from intellect ; than by being removed from the prov- 
ince of reason and free research, into that of mystery 
and authority, of impulse and feeling. Hence it is,.that 
the prevalent forms or exhibitions of Christianity are 
comparatively inert, and that most which is written on 
the subject is of little or no worth. Christianity was 
given, not to contradict and degrade the rational nature, 
but to call it forth, to enlarge its range and its powers. 
It admits of endless development. It is the last truth 
which should remain stationary. It ought to be so ex- 
plored and so expressed, as to take the highest place in 
a nation’s literature, as to exalt and purify all other li- 
terature. From these remarks it will be seen, that the 
efficacy which we have ascribed to literary or intellec- 
tual influence, in the work of human improvement, is 
consistent with the supreme importance of moral and re- 
ligious truth.” 
* * 





” * a * 


“ We are not borne down by the weight of antiquated 
institutions, time-hallowed abuses, and the remnants of 
a religious establishment in an immense gain, as far as 
originality of mind is in the question ; for an establish- 
ment, however advantageous in other respects, is, by its 
nature, hostile to discovery and progress. ‘To keep the 
mind where it is, to fasten the notions of one agé on all 
future time, is its aim and proper business; and if it 
happened, as has generally been the case, to grow up 
in an age of strife and pession, when, as history demon- 
29 
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strates, the church was overrun with error, it cannot but 
perpetuate darkness and mental bondage.—Among us, 
intellect, though far from being free, has broken some 
of the chains of other countries, and is more likely, we 
conceive, to propose to itself its legitimate object, truth, 
everlasting and universal truth. 

“ We have no thought of speaking contemptuously of 
the literature of the old world. It is our daily nutri- 
ment. We feel our debt to be immense to the glorious 
company of pure and wise minds, which in foreign lands 
have bequeathed us in writing their choicest thoughts 
and holiest feelings. Still we feel, that all existing li- 
terature has been produced under influences, which 
have necessarily mixed with it much error and corrup- 
tion, and that the whole of it ought to pass, and must 
pass, under rigorous review. For example, we think 
that the history of the human race is to be rewritten. 
Men imbued with the prejudices which thrive under ar- 
istocracies and state religions, cannot understand it. 
Past ages, with their great events, and great men, are 
to underge, we think, a new trial, and to yield new re- 
sults. It is plain that history is already viewed under 
new aspects, and we believe that the true principles for 
studying and writing it are to unfolded here, at least as 
paren as in other countries. It seems to us that in li- 
terature an immense work is yetto be done. The most 
interesting questions to mankind are yet in debate. 
Great principles are yet to be settled in criticism, in 
morals, in politics ; and above all, the true character of 
religion is to be rescued from the disguises and corrup- 
tions of ages. We wanta reformation. We wanta 
literature, in which genius will pay supreme, if not un- 
divided homage, to truth and virtue; in which the 
childish admiration of what has been called greatness, 
will give place to a wise moral judgment; which will 
breathe reverence for the mind, and elevating thoughts 
of God. The part which this country is to bear in this 
great intellectual reform, we presume not to predict. 
We feel, however, that if true to itself, it will have the 
glory and happiness of giving new impulses to the hu- 
man mind. This is our cherished hope. We should 


have no heart to encourage native literature, did we not 
hope that it would become instinct with a new spirit. 
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We cannot admit the thought, that this country is to be 
only a repetition of the old world.— We delight to be- 
lieve that God, in the fulness of time, has brought a 
new continent to light, in order that the human mind 
should move here with a new freedom, should frame 
new social institutions, should explore new paths, and 
reap new harvests. We are accustomed to estimate 
nations by their creative energies, and we shall blush 
for our country, if, in circumstances so peculiar, original, 
and creative, it shall satisfy itself with a passive recep- 
tion and mechanical reiteration of the thoughts of stran- 
gers.” ° 








SCENES IN PALESTINE. 
JERICHO. 


With an Engraving.— See page. 339. 


Jericho, which is at present a miserable village inha- 
bited by half-naked Arabs, derives all its importance 
from history. It was the first city which the Israelites 
reduced upon entering the Holy Land. Five hundred 
and thirty years afterward it was rebuilt by Heliel of 
Bethel, who succeeded in restoring its population, its 
splendor, and its commerce ; in which flourishing con- 
dition it appears to have continued during several cen- 
turies. ark Antony, in the pride of power, presented 
to Cleopatra the whole territory of Jericho. Vespasian, 
in the course of the sanguinary war which he prosecu- 
ted in Judea, sacked its walls, and put its inhabitants to 
the sword. Re-established by Adrian in the 138th 
year of our faith, it was doomed at no distant era to ex- 
perience new disasters. It was again repaired by the 
Christians, who made it the seat of a bishop ; butin the 
twelfth century it was overthrown by the infidels, and 
has not since emerged from its ruins. Of all its mag- 
nificent buildings there remain only the part of one 
tower, supposed to be the dwelling of Zaccheus the pub- 
lican, and a quantity of rubbish, which is understood to 
mark the line of its ancient walls. 

Mr. Buckingham saw reason to believe that the true 
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site of Jericho, as described by Josephus, was at a grea- 
ter distance from the river than the village of Rahhah, 
commonly supposed to represent the City of Palms. 
Descending from the mountains which bound the val- 
ley on the western side, he observed the ruins ofa large 
settlement, covering at least a square mile, whence, as 
well as from the remains of aqueducts and fountains, 
he was led to conclude that it must have been a place 
of considerable consequence. Some of the more strik- 
ing objects among the wrecks of this ancient city were 
large tumuli, evidently the work of art, and resembling 
those of the Greek and Trojan heroes on the plains of 
Ilium. There were, besides, portions of ruined build- 
ings, shafts of columns, and a capital of the Corinthian 
order; tokens not at all ambiguous of former grandeur 
and of civilized life. 

Josephus fixes the position of Jericho at the distance 
of one hundred and fifty furlongs from Jerusalem, and 
sixty from the river Jordan ; stating that the country, 
as far as the capital, is desert and hilly, while to the 
shores of the Lake Asphaltites it is low, though equal- 
ly waste and unfruitful. Nothing can apply more ac- 
curately, in all its particulars, than this description does 
to the ruins just mentioned. The spot lies at the very 
foot of the sterile mountains of Judea, which may be 
said literally to overhang it on the west; and these 
ridges are still as barren, as rugged, and as destitute of 
inhabitants as formerly, throughout the whole extent, 
from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. The dis- 
tance, by the computation in time, amounted to six hours, 
or ‘ently twenty miles, from Jerusalem ; the space be- 
tween the supposed city and the river being little more 
than one-third of that amount, the precise proportion 
indicated by the Jewish historian. 

The soil round Jericho was long celebrated for a pre- 
cious balsam, which used to be sold for double its weight 
of silver. The historian Justin relates, that the trees 
from which it exudes beara resemblance to firs, though 
they are lower, and are cultivated after the manner of 
vines. He adds, that the wealth of the Jewish nation 
arises from their produce, as they grow in no other part 
of Syria. At present, however, there is not a tree of 
any description, either palm or balsam, to be seen neat 
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the site of this deserted town ; but it is admitted, that 
the complete desolation with which its ruins are inves- 
ted ought to be attributed to the cessation of industry 
rather than to any perceptible change either in the cli- 
mate or the soil. 

Rahhah stands about four miles nearer the river, 
or about half-way between the assumed position of Je- 
richo and the bend of the current. It consists of about 
fifty dwellings, all very mean in their appearance, and 
every one fenced in front with thorny bushes ; one of 
the most effectual defences that could be raised against 
the incursions of the Bedouins, whose horses will not 
approach these formidable thickets. The inhabitants, 
without exception, are professed believers in the creed 
of Islamism. Their habits are those of shepherds ra- 
ther than of cultivators of the soil; this last duty, in- 
deed, when performed at all, being done chiefly by the 
women and children, as the men roam the plain on 
horseback, and derive the principal means of subsistence 
from robbery and plunder. They are governed by a 
sheik, whose influence among them is more like the 
authority of a father over his children than that of a 
magistrate ; and who is, moreover, checked in the exer- 
cise of his power, by the knowledge that he would in- 
stantly be deprived of life and station were he to exceed 
the bounds which, in all rude countries, are opposed 
even to the caprices of despotism. It is remarkable that 
the name of this village corresponds to Rahab, the name 
of the hostess who received into her house the Hebrew 
spies, and signifies odeur or perfume ; the slight change 
on the form of the Arabic term implying no difference 
in the import of thé root whence they are both original- 
ly derived. 

The mountains on the eastern side of the Jordan are 
more lofty than those which skirt the Vale of Jericho, - 
being not less than 2000 fect in height. From the 
summit of a towering peak, which the traveller still de- 
lights to recognize, Moses was permitted to behold the 
promised inheritance, stretching towards the west, the 
south, and the north.—* All the land of Gilead unto 
Dan, and all Naphtali, and the land of Ephraim, and 
Manasseh, and all the land of Judah unto the utmost 
sea, and the south, and the plain of the Valley of Jeri- 
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cho, the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar. And the Lord 
said unto him, this is the land which I swear unto 
Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, saying, I will 
give it unto thy seed ; I have caused thee to see it with 
thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over thither. So Mo- 
ses, the servant of the Lord, died there, in the land of 
Moab, according to the word of the Lord. And he bu- 
ried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against 
Beth-peor: but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.” 

The road from Jericho to Jerusalem presents some 
historical reminiscences of the most interesting nature. 
When entering the mountains which protect the wes- 
tern side of the plain, the attention of the traveller is in- 
vited to the Fountain of Elisha, the waters of which 
were sweetened by the power of the prophet. The 
men of Jericho represented to him that though the situ- 
ation of the town was pleasant, “ the water was naught, 
and the ground barren. And he said, bring me a new 
cruse, and put salt therein : and they brought it to him. 
And he went forth unto the spring of the waters, and 
cast the salt in there, and said, thus said the Lord, I 
have healed these waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren land. So the waters 
were healed unto this day, according to the saying of 
Elisha which he spake.” 

Its waters are at present received in a basin about 
nine or ten paces long, and five or six broad; and from 
thence, issuing out in good plenty, divide themselves 
into several small streams, dispersing their refreshment 
to all the land as far as Jericho, and rendering it exceed- 
ingly fruitful. Advancing into the savage country 
through which the usual road to the capital is formed, the 
tourist soon finds himself at the foot of the mountain 
called Quarantina, from being the supposed scene of the 
temptation and fast of forty days endured by our Sa- 
viour, wha 





“looking rqund on every side, beheld 


A pathless desert dusk with horrid shades : 
‘The way he came not having marked, return 
Was difficult, by human steps untrod ; 

And he still on was led, but with such thoughts 
Accompanied of things past and to come 
Lodg’d in his breast, as well might recommend 
Such solitude before choicest society. 
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The neighborhood of this lofty eminence is according 
to Mr. Maundrell, a dry, miserable, barren place; con- 
sisting of high rocky mountains, so torn and disordered, 
“as if the earth had here suffered some great convul- 
sion, in Which its very bowels had been turned out- 
ward.” In a deep valley are seen the ruins of small 
cells and cottages, thought to be the remains of those 
sequestered habitations to which hermits were wont to 
retire for the use of penance and mortification ; and it 
is remarked that, in the whole earth, a more comfortless 
and desert place could not have been selected for so pi- 
ousa purpose. From these hills of desolation, however, 
there is obtained a magnificent prospect of the plain of 
Jericho, the Dead Sea, and of the different summits of 
Arabia ; for which reason the highest of the group has 
been assigned by tradition as the very spot whence all 
the kingdoms of the world were seen in a moment of 
time. Itis, as St. Matthew styles it, an exceeding 
high mountain, and in its ascent not only difficult but 
dangerous. It has a small chapel at the top, and an- 
other about half-way down, founded upon a projecting 
part of the rock. Near the latter are observed several 
eaves and holes, excavated by the solitaries, who 
thought it the most suitable place for undergoing the 
austerities of Lent,—a practice which has ‘not even at 
the present day fallen altogether into disuse. Hassel- 
quist describes the path as “dangerous beyond ima- 
gination. I wentas far up on this terrible mountain of 
Temptation as prudence would admit, but ventured not 
to go to the top; whither I sent my servant, to bring 
what natural curiosities he could find, while I gathered 
what plants and insects [ could find below.” 

Mariti, whose religious zeal was fanned into a tem- 
porary flame, ascended the formidable steep as far as 
the grottoes, which he delineates with much minuteness. 
He pronounces the chapel inaccessible from the side on 
which he stood, and is very doubtful whether it could 
now be approached on any quarter, the ancient road be- 
ing so much neglected. But it should seem that most 
travellers are smitten with the feeling which seized the 
breast of Maundrell, although they all have not the can- 
dor to acknowledge it. Alluding to the Arabs, who 
demanded a sum of money for liberty to ascend, he says, 
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“we departed without further trouble, and a little glad 
to have so good an excuse for not climbing so danger- 
ous a precipice.” 

The imagination of Milton has thrown a captivating 
splendor around the scene, which, at the same time, he 
appears to have transferred to the mountain-range be- 
yond the Jordan in the country of the Moabites. 





“Thus wore out night ; and now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry 

The morn’s approach, and greet her with his song 
As lightly from his grassy couch up rose 

Our Saviour, and found all was but a dream; 
Fasting he went to sleep, and fasting waked. 

Up toa hill anon his steps he reared, 

From whose high top to ken the prospect round, 
If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or herd ; 

But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he saw ; 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud: 
Thither he bent his way ; determined there 

To rest at noon, and entered soon the shade 

High roofed, and walks beneath, and alleys brown, 
That opened in the midst a woody scene.” 


Leaving the Quarantina with its dreary scenes and 
solemn recollections, the pilgrim returning from the 
Jordan finds himself on a beaten path which, since the 
days of Moses, it is probable has connected the rocks of 
Salem with the banks of the sacred river. Chateau: 
briand informs us that it is broad, and in some parts 
paved ; having undergone, as he conjectures, several 
improvements since the country was in possession of 
the Romans. On the topof a mountain there is the ap 
pearance of a castle, while, we may conclude, was 
meant to protect and command the road ; and at a little 
distance, in the bottom of a deep gloomy valley is the 
Place of Blood, called in the Hebrew tongue Abdomim, 
where once stood a small town belonging to the tribe of 
Judah, and where the good Samaritan is imagined to 
have succored the wounded traveller who had fallen 
into the hands of thieves. That sombre dell is still en- 
titled to its horrible distinction ; it is still the place of 
blood, of robbery, and of murder ; the most dangerous 
pass for him who undertakes to go down from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. * 
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As a proof of this, we may shortly mention an assault 
which was made upon Sir F. Henniker, who a few 
years ago resolved to accomplish that perilous journey. 
“ The route is over hills, rocky, barren, and uninterest- 
ing. We arrived at a fountain, and here my two atten- 
dants paused to refresh themselves ; the day was so hot 
that 1 was anxious to finish the journey, and hasten 
forwards. A ruined building, situated on the summit 
of a hill, was now within sight, and I urged my horse 
towards it; the Janizary galloped by me, and making 
signs for me not to precede him, he himself rode into 
and round the building, and then motioned me to ad- 
vance. We next came to a hill, through the very apex 
of which has been cut a passage, the rocks overhanging 
iton either side. I was in the act of passing through 
this ditch when a bullet whizzed by close to my head. 
I saw no one, and had scarcely time to think when 
another was fired, sonie short distaece in advance. I 
could yet see no one ; the janizary was beneath the brow 
of the hill in his descent. I looked back, but my servant 
was not yet within sight. I looked up, and within a few 
inches of my head were three muskets, and three men 
taking aim atme. Escape or resistance was alike im- 
possible. Igot offmy horse. Eight menjumped down 
from the rocks, and commenced a scramble for me.—As 
he (the Janizary) passed,[ caught at a rope hanging from 
his saddle; I had hoped to leap upon his horse, but 
found myself unable ; my feet were dreadfully lacerated 
by the honeycombed rocks ; nature would support me no 
Jonger ; I fell, but still clung to the rope ; in this man- 
ner was drawn some few yards, till, bleeding from my 
ankle to my shoulder, I resigned myself to my fate. As 
soon as I stood up one of my pursuers took aim at me; 
but the other, casually advancing between us, prevented 
his firing. He then ran up, and with his sword aimed 
such a blow as would not have required a second ; his 
companion prevented its full effect, so that it merely cut 
my ear in halves, and laid open one side of my face: 
they then stripped me naked.” 

It is impossible not to suspect that the depraved 
govérnment at Jerusalem connives at such instances of 
violence in order to give some value to the protection 
which they sell at a very dear rate to Christian travel- 
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iers. ‘The administration of Mohammed Ali would be 
a blessing to Palestine, inasmuch as it would soon ren- 
der the intercourse between the capital and the Dead 
Sea as safe as that between Alexandra and Grand 
Cairo. 


— 





CATARACT OF THE NILE. 
With an Engraving.—See page. 353. 

The following description of this great Cataract on 
the river Nile, or as it is sometimes called the Cataract 
of Alata, is taken from the travels of Mr. Bruce: 

The first thing our traveller was shown was the 
bridge, which consists of one arch of about 25 feet 
broad. Fragments of the parapets remained, and the 
bridge itself, seemed to bear the appearance of frequent 
repairs, and many attempts having been made to ruin 
it: otherwise, in its construction, it was exceedingly 
well designed. ‘The Nile here is confined between two 
vocks, and runs in a deep trough with great roaring and 
impetuos velocity.—Leaving the bridge he passed up 
the stream above half a mile before he came to the Ca- 
taract, through trees and bushes of a delightful appear- 
ance. 

The Cataract itself was the most magnificent sight 
that Mr. Bruce had everbeheld. The height has been 
rather exaggerated ; the measuring is indeed very diffi- 
cult, but by the position of long sticks and poles of dif- 
ferent lengths and different heights of the rock, he thinks 
that it is about 40 feet from the water’s edge. The 
river had been considerably increased by rains, and fell 
in one sheet above half an English mile in breadth, 
with a force and noise that was truly terrible ; and 
which stunned and made him for a time excessivel 
dizzy. A thick fume or haze covered the fall all around, 
and hung over the course of the river, both above and 
below, marking its track, though the water was not seen. 
The river, though swelled with rain, preserved its na- 
tural smoothness, and at a distance, far as the eye could 
discern,fell in a deep pool or basin ; the stream when 
it fell, seeming part of it to ran back with great fury 
upon the rock. 
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Mr. Bruce observes, the sight was so imposing, that 
ages added to the greatest length of human life, would 
not eradicate it from his memory ; it struck him witha 
kind of stupor, and a total forgetfulness of where he 
was, and indeed, for a time, of every other considera- 
tion. 

We can readily imagine the feelings of our traveller 
on his first view of this stupendous work of nature. A 
scene at once soawfully sublime—so magnificent to the 
sight, and so fearfully astounding to the hearing, is cal- 
culated to overwhelm the mind with an unutterable awe, 
and indeed so to confuse and disarrange the ideas, as to 
render contemplation utterly impracticable. 





PURSUITS OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICUL= 
TIESILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES. 


Self-educated Men continued.—Pursuits of Knowledge and Business united 
Cicero; Sir William Jones. 

The cultivation of science and literature aas otten 
been united with the most active and successful pursuit 
of business, and with the duties of the most laborious 
professions. It has been said of Cicero, that, “ no man 
whose life had been wholly spent in study, ever left 
more numerous or more valuable fruits of his learning 
in every branch of science and the polite arts—in ora- 
tory, poetry, philosophy, law, history, criticism, politics, 
ethics: in each of which he equalled the greatest mas- 
ters of his time; in some of them excelled all men of all 
times. His remaining works, as voluminous as the 
appear, are but a small part of what he really published. 
His industry was incredible, beyond the example or even 
conception of our days: this was the secret by which 
he performed such wonders, and reconciled perpetual 
study with perpetual affairs, He suffered no part of 
his ieee to be idle, or the least interval of it to be 


lost.” These are the words of his learned and eloquent 
biographer, Dr. Middleton. He says himself, in one of 
his oratiens—*‘ What others give to their own affairs, 
to the public shows and other entertainments, to festivity, 
to amusement, nay even to mental and bodily rest, I 
give to study and philosophy.” He tells us, too, in his 
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letters, that on days of business when he had any thing 
icular to compose, he had no other time for meditat- 
ing but when he was taking a few turns in his walks, 
where he used to dictate his thoughts to his amanuen- 
ses, or scribes, who attended him. His letters afford us, 
indeed, in every way, the most remarkable evidence of 
the active habits of his life. ‘Those that have come 
down to us are all written after he was forty years old ; 
and, although many of course are lost, they amount in 
number toa thousand. ‘“ We find many of them,” says 
Middleton, dated before daylight ; some from the sen- 
ate; others from his meals, and the crowd of morning 
levee.” “For me,” he himself exclaims, addressing 
one of his friends, “ ne otium quidem unquam otiosum 
—even my leisure hours have their occupation.” 

In modern times the celebrated Sir William Jones 
afforded the world, in this respect, a like example. We 
have already mentioned his wonderful attainments in 
languages. All his philosophical and literary studies 
were carried on among the duties of a toilsome profes- 
sion, which he was, nevertheless, so far from neglecting, 
that his attention to all its demands upon his time and 
faculties constituted one of the most remarkable of his 
claims to our admiration. But he was from his boy- 
hood a miracle of industry, and shewed, even in earliest 

ears, how intensely his soul glowed with the love of 

nowledge. He used to relate that, when he was only 
three or four years of age, if he applied to his mother, 
a woman of uncommon intelligence and acquirements, 
for information upon any subject, her constant answer 
to him was, “ Read, and you will know.” He thus ac- 
quired a passion for books, which only grew in strength 
with increasing years. Even at school his voluntary 
exertions exceeded in amount his prescribed tasks ; 
and Dr. Thackeray, one of his masters, was wont to say 
of him, that he was a boy of so active a mind, that if he 
were left naked and friendless on Salisbury Plain, he 
would, nevertheless, find the road to fame and riches. 
At this time he was frequently in the habit of devoting 
whole nights to study, when he would generally take 
coffee or tea, to keep off sleep. He had, even p Be 
merely to divert his leisure, commenced his study of the 
law ; and it is related that he would often amuse and 
30* 
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surprise his mother’s legal acquaintances, by putting 

Institutes 
which he had read and mastered. In after life his 
maxim was never to neglect any opportunity of im- 
provement which presented itself. 

In India, where he filled the office of Judge in the 
Supreme Court of Bengal, and where his professional 
duties were of the most laborious nature, he contrived 
todo more than ever in the study of general literature 
and philosophy. He had scarcely arrived in the coun- 
try when he exherted himself to establish a society in 
Calcutta, on the model of the Royal Society of London, 
of which he officiated as president as long as he lived, 
enriching its Transactions every year with the most 
elaborate and valuable disquisitions on every depart 
ment of oriental philology and antiquities. Almost his 
only time for study now was during the vacation of the 
courts; and here is the account, as found among his 
papers, of how he was accustomed to spend his day 
during the long vacation in 1785. In the morning, 
after writing one letter, he read ten chapters of the Bi- 
ble, and then studied Sanscrit grammar and Hindoo 
law ; the afternoon was given to the geography of In- 
dia, and the evening to Roman history ; when the day 
was closed by a few games at chess, and the reading of 
a portion of Ariosto. Already, however, his health was 
beginning to break down under the climate; and his 
eyes had become so weak, that he had been obliged to 
discontinue writing by candle-light. Butnothing could 
prevent him from pursuing the studies he loved, while 
any strength remained to him. Even while confined 
by illness to his couch, he taught himself botany ; and 
it was during a tour he was advised to take for the re- 
covery of his health, that he wrote his learned Trea- 
tise on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India —as if he 
had actually so disciplined his mind, that it adopted la- 
bor like this almost fora relaxation His health, after a 
time, was partially restored ; and we find him again de- 
voting himself both to his professional duties and his 

rivate studies, with more zeal and assiduity than evet 
hen business required his attendance daily in Calcut- 
ta, he resided at a country-house on the banks of the 
Ganges, almost five miles from the city. “To this 
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spot,” says his amiable and intelligent biographer, Lord 
Teignmouth, “he returned every evening after sunset, 
and in the morning rose so early as to reach his apart- 
ments in town, by walking, “ef at the first appearance 
of dawn. The intervening period ofeach morning, un- 
til the opening of court, was regularly allotted and ap- 
plied to distinct studies.” At this time, his hour of ris- 
ing used to be between three and four. During the va- 
cation of the court he was equally occupied. Writing 
from Crishna, his vacation residence, in 1787, he says, 
“ Weare in love with this pastoral cottage ; but though 
these three months are called a vacation, yet I have no 
vacant hours. It rarely happens that favorite studies 
are closely connected with the strict discharge of our 
duty, “as mine happily are: even in this cottage am . 
assisting the court by studying Arabic and Sanscrit, 
and have now rendered it an impossibility for the Ma- 
hometan or Hindoo lawyers to impose upon us with er- 
roneous opinions.” It was these constant exertions, in 
truth, that gave its chief enjoyment to his life. “I 
never was happy,” he says in this very letter, “till I 
was settled in India.” 

This eminent and admirable man, however, at last 
fell a sacrifice to his zeal in the discharge of his duty ; 
and if it has been accounted a befitting fate for a great 
captain to die in the field of battle, surely his is to be 
deemed an equally appropriate and a far more enviable 
lot who, after a life, whether of many or of few years, 
in which he has done enough for his fame, sinks to his 
rest in the full brightness of a career made glorious by 
many peaceful triumphs. The greatest literary achieve- 
ment of Sir William Jones was his last—the digest he 
undertook to superintend of a complete body of Hindoo 
and Mahometan jurisprudence. 

It was by a persevering observance of a few simple 
maxims that Sir William Jones was principally enabled 
to accomplish what he did. One of these, as we have 
already mentioned, was never to neglect an opportunity 
of improvement: another was, that whatever had been 
attained was attainable by him, and that, therefore, the 
teal or supposed difficulties of any pursuit formed no 
reason why he should not engage in it, and with perfect 
confidence of success. “It was also,” Lord Teign- 
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mouth tells us, “a fixed principle with him, from which 
he never voluntarily deviated, not to be deterred, by 
any difficulties which were surmountable, from prose- 
cuting to a successful termination what he had once 
deliberately undertaken.” “ But what appears to me,” 
adds his Lordship, “ more particularly to have enabled 
him to employ his talents so much to his own and the 
public advantage, was the regular allotment of his time 
to particular occupations, and a scrupulous adherence to 
the distribution which he had fixed : hence all his stu- 
dies were pursued without interruption or confusion. 
Nor can I omit remarking the candour and complacen- 
cy with which he gave his attention to all persons, of 
whatever quality, talents, or education : he justly con- 
cluded that curious or important information might be 
gained even from the illiterate ; and, whatever it was to 
be obtained, he sought and seized it.” By these meth- 
ods it was that he accumulated that vast mass of 
knowledge, and enabled himself to accomplish those 
profound and extended labors, which remain, even now 
that he is dead, for the benefit of us who live, and of 
those who are to come after us. This is truly to make 
a short life long—to exist, in spite of death, for unnum- 
bered generations, 
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CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES WITH SUITABLE RE- 
FLECTIONS. 


THE EARTH. 


The circumference of this globe is computed to be 
25,000 miles, and it revolves once on its axis in 24 
hours, consequently any one spot on it, is carried round 
25,000 miles in that space of time, which is upwards of 
1040 miles in an hour, or 173 miles in one minute! 
Vast as this may seem, and in comparison of which the 
utmost degree of velocity which man has been able to 
produce by the most ingenious contrivances, sinks al- 
most into nothing; yet when put in competition with 
the amazing velocity of the earth in its orbit, this of its 
diurnal revolution on its axis, (though indeed astonish- 
ingly great) is trifling and insignificant. 
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The distance of the sun from the earth is 195,060,000 
miles, which being the radius of the earth’s orbit, we 
shall have its diameter, 390,000,000 miles, and conse- 
quently the circumference 1225,000,000. Now as the 
earth revolves round the sun once in 865 days—it 
would travel (dividing 1225,000,000 by 365) about 
3,369,000 miles in one day, or 140,000 in anhour. By 
this calculation we shall Bnd that the earth is whirled 
through the immense regions of space, at the amazing, 
the inconceivable volocity of miles in a dae 
minute of time! 

Astonishing as this fact is, yet when compared with 
those things which have come more immediately un- 
der our observation, it is by no means irreconcileable. 
Those who know with what rapidity the blood is driven 
from the heart to the extremities of the human system, 
and reflect that this rapidity is no greater than is actual- 
ly necessary for the health and support of the body, may 
conceive with what velocity such vast bodies as this and 
other surrounding worlds must be impelled in their 
course, in order that they, as the several various mem- 
bers which constitute the great system of nature, may 
be kept in their respective spheres, in a state of health, 
regularity and order.—For, as an ingenious poet ex- 
presses himself :-— 

“ Constant rotation of th’ unwearied wheel, 
Thet nature rideg upon, maintains her health, 


Her beauty, her fertility.—She dreads 
An instant’s pause, and lives but while she moves.” 











POETRY. 
STANZAS 


BY MISS MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


Come to the fields and woods! 
The spring is breathing o’er the land 
The flowers within the solitudes 
Rise up, a beauteous band. 
The hearth, the hot hearth scorn; 
Come to the fields by day, by night: 
By day fair flowers the earth adorn, 
And stars the heavens by night ; 
Come, for all is soft and fair: 
The power of God is present there. 

















Poetry. 


Come on the glittering sea ; 
The waves are lulled in quiet sleep 
Only a ripple, mild aud free, 
Is on the murmuring deep. 
Our bark shall glide along, 
As if upborne on summer's breeze, 
As softly as the night-bird's song 
Floats through the forest trees. 
Come and adore the gracious peace 
That biddeth angry tempests cease. 


Come to the towering hill ! 
Look all around thee, and below, 
Mark the calm wanderings of the rill, 
And the distant ocean’s flow. 
Look on the sunset clouds 
That as yet hold the infant thunder, 
In those dark silver-edged shrouds, 
The lightning soon will rend asunder, 
Come, and in that crimson fire 
The Lord of clouds and storms admire. 


Come to the bed ofdeath! _ 
Step lightly—check that rising sigh ; 
Behold the parting of the breath 
Without an agony. 
Behold how softly fades 
The light and glory in that eye, 
As gently as the twilight shades 
The azure of the sky. 
Come, and bow in thankfulness 
To Him who life’s last hour can bless. 


THE BROOK KEDRON. 


“ He wenl over the brook, Kedron, with his disciples." —81. Jobn. 


The Vale of thy Brook, of Life’s valley so d-ear, 
Meet emblem, dark Kedron, might be, 

As it swelled in its hurried and horrid career 
To the depths of a desolate sea : 

Unceasingly fed with the blood of the slain 
From the Temple’s far height was its flow, 

Til it seemed like some wounded and wandering vein 
That was lost in the distance below. 


There David went over, and wept as he went ; 
There his Son in his sorrow passed o'er, 

And his garwents were dipt in its crimson descent, 

Like a warrior’: wading in gore; 
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And wrapt in forbodings of anguish and wo, 
It heightened that vision of pain, 

When the blood of a mightier Victim should flow 
And the Lamb of the promise be slain. 


Now, Kedron, for ages thy course has been dried, 
And thy sands are unmarked with a stain, 

Since the Victim ordained from eternity died 
And the Lamb of the promise was slain ; 

The pilgrim now passes dry-shod o’er thy bed, 
And the thought to his spirit may lay, 

He who drank of the brook hath re-lifted his head, 
And hath borne our transgressions away ! 





ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


Thron'd on eternity=in realms of light 
Unpiere’d by man’s corporeal eye, 
Sits tran ul tenenaneaiiag 
And there shall veil her face from mortal sight, 
Till time’s swift pinion’d hours no more their courses keep. 
Friend of the virtuous—terror of the bad, 
’T is her’s to make the upright bosom glad, 
And snatch from Vice the hope, that Death’s an endless sleep. 


Oh you! who grasp Heaven's bolts with daring hand, 

O’erturn her altars, and her laws withstand, 

To reign detested tyrants through the land ; 
Tremble—for you have souls that are immortal ; 

And you, their hapless victims are below, 

On whom God deigns his pitying eye to throw,. 

Poor wandering pilgrims through this werld of wo, 
Be comforted—for you, too, are immortal ‘ 


Upon the mountain’s distant head, 
With trackless snows forever white, 

Where all is still, and cold, and dead, 
Late shines the day’s departing light 


’Tis thus, from warm and kindly hearts 
And eyes were generous meanings burn, 

Earliest the light of life departs, 

But lingers with the cold and stern. 














Music— Poetry. 
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THE NEGLECTED CHILD. 
The Poetry by Thomas H. Bayly, Eeg.—The music by Adolph Schmitz. 
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smiled On me,with half the tenderness, That bless'’d her fair - er 
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child: ve seen her kiss my sister’s cheek, While fond - led on her 


























kuee ; ve turn’d away to hide my tears, There was no kiss for 
J aan 
I _ 
@ And yet I strove to Please, with all 4 But son a time of triomph came,— 
My little store of sense time of sorrow t00.— 
strove to , and ~~ For sickness o’er my sister's form 
Can rarely give offence : Her venom’d mantle threw : 
it when my artless efforts met The featares once so beantiful, 
A cold ungentle check, Now wore the hue of death ; 
I did not dare to throw myself And former friends shrank fearfully 
MA tears upon her nec! From her infectious breath. 
3 How 1 are the beantiful, 5 'Twas then, unwearied, day and night 
oe a py ap tne ir birth ; Al atched beside her bed, 
ut ay oan jearlessly upon my breast 
woo ys now thy worth ; 1 pillowed anol z 
Seema even By Ton often felt She lived—she loved me for my care— 
Forsaken and ey A My grief was at an end ; 
And wished—for apere wheal 8 top~ Fe 6 lenny bet onee, 
I never had been born. But now ! have a 
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